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ABSTRACT ' \ 

Focusing ^n implications' for teachers^ tbis docuient 
reviews significant research and the current status of career 
.education/ The information is divid,ed into eight sections* An 
introdiictory s^etioh discusses the criticisms of ^ the education system 
which; foriied the basis for t^e career education movement>* The next 
five sections contain brief suamaries of tbe folloving concerns: 
definitions of career education* goa]^ and expectations of career 
l^ucation; major criticisms of the movement; problems in evaluating 
caceer educf&tion* and major research findings* (The research findings 
in this -report emphasize an' evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
career^^edttcation curriculum in bringing about achievement: within the 
basic aqade^s^c skills domadn*) In *the last tvo sections the author 
summatizes -hxs reviev by^ffering conclusions and implications for^ 
the future development of career education* (Blf} 
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INTRQDUCTION 



Career education, a relatively nev^ phenomenon on the education 
&cene. continues to rather succet^^full) leather the ^torm^ of challenge 
a^ocjateO ^ith youthful ^tri\jng vvhile ^e^ching for a definition whkh^ 
urill a^&ure a meanihgfui L0ntributi9n to the greater educational procet^^ 
Theurye parentage of the concept^mo\ement i& debated as the list of 
<.haractenstics attri^ted to the mgre cumprehensive definition of career 
education gro\^s and various induiduaU the history of educational 
thought are cr<Jdited with.its cOncepticm/The^e arguments become les^ 
important the tempesttjous child in care^ education appears to be 
maturing hicel> — at least to the level of adolescence. \^hich is ^ ^tage 
cntical m human growth regardrng the potential for becoming a more or 
less tontnbuting member of the social order. Now is cenainly a LOtical 
time to assess career education's achte\^ment^and potential. 

Career educa^ttonjs one of several responses to an increasingly \ocal 
array of formal education critics. Along with proponents of alternative 
bchools. open classrooms> affective education, back to basics, and other 
\isions of means for impravementi the career edat^tionists build a 
substantial part i>f thefr rationale from common criticisms of American 
educatiOn> Reprovals'of leamrpg conditions which allegedly typify early 
childhood through po^tsecondary school classroom^ include the follow- 
ing: ' ^ 

: r Too man^ persons leading our educational system are deficient m 
the basic academic skifis required for adaptability in today's 
rapidly chai^ging society. y 
2 Too m^ny student^ fail to see meaningful relationships between 
what they are being asked to learn in school and ^hatthey will do 
when they lea\e the educational system. This i^tnie of both those 
v^horemaintograduateand those viho drop Out of the educational 
. 'Syisiel^ . ' ; ' 

. 3 Amencan education,. 3s currently structured; .best meets the 
, . educational needs 'of itf^t minority of persons who v^ill someday 
^ become college ^pduates. It fails to place equal emphasis pn 
meeting the educa^ioHB^ ne^ of that vast majority of students 
. , " who will never be' coHegf gtaduatc^. . '' * 1 
/4 * Americaneducation has notj^q^tpace mxh the rapidity of change 
^ in the postindustnal ^cupadonal soc^ie^y. ,As a result* when 
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work^i qualifications ai^ compared with job requuemenb^ we find 
overeducat^ antf undei^ucated workers are pie^ent in large 
numbers, Bpth the ix)redom of the oveieducated workei and the 
frustration of the itnder&ducatod wofkei have contnbuted <o 
growing worker alienation inthe total occupational &o^t>, 

5 Too nian> persoffs leave our educational i>stem at both the 
secondary and collegiate levels unequipped with the vocauonaj 
skills, the self understanding and career decision making skills, 
or the work anitudes that are essential for making a successful 
transition fiom school to work, 

6. The growing need for ana presence of women in the woik force 
has not been refl^cfed adequately in either the educational or the 

career options t>picall> pictured for girU enr olled in^)ui cduca- 

/ tional system, 

7 The growing needs foi continuing and recurrent education of 
adults are not being met adequately b> oui current systems of ^ 
.public education, ^ 
Insuffrcient anention has been given to learning opponumties 
which exist outside the structure of formal education and are 
increasingly needed by both youth and adults in oui society, 

9. The gene^ public, including parents and the business industry- . 
labor conmiunity, has not been given an adequate role in 
fonnulation of educational policy, 
10. American education, as currently stnfctured, does not adequately 
meet the nccdsof minority Or economically disadvantaged persons^ 
in our society, 

IK Post high school education has given insuflicicnt eniphasis to 
educatj<Hial programs at the sub^baccalfiureate degree level,' 

The criticisms cited here indirectly explain the focus of career 
education cfTons* that is, to rectify many of the circumstances identified 
above through constructive educational changes, 

DEFINING CAREER EDUCATION 

The one person most madil]( credited for coining the term 'Vcareer' 
education** is Sidney P. Marland, Jk, then the U, S, Commissioner of 
Education, I97L He also admonished those who were fiemanding a 



^ 1 

Je5niCtoiv ot the ^onLcpi to;be pdtient. dnd intentiond^> (Jela>eJ th^ 
burJen Jikcl> to be Lreated b> hdsXy labeling MartdnJ moisted that a 
prertMture Jefimtion ^it tbe feJerdl k^el v^ould di^LOurjge interest m the 
generiL iJea af Larc^r eviiiLdtion for local- and ^tJte level educdCors^ the 
bu^ine^^ Idbor mdusCr> LommumC>. ^Lhool patron^^ dnd gove'mment 
jgeiKie^ InJthe folloUing paragraph, he refen> tu career education 

lit k| designed tugivee%er> >oungstef a genuine choice, as well 
the intellectual and Qccupati(5ndl skJiU necessar> to back it up 
C^areer eduv^ation is jjot merel> a ^ubstHute for 'vocational educa- 
tion/" or " generdl education." or " col lege- preparator> education."* 
Rather, it i^ablertdmg of aU three mto entirely ne^ cumv^ulum. The 
^ndamental concept of v^areer education is that all" educational 
expe^ence^J — cumculum. m^tructjon. and, counsehng — should be ^ 
geared to preparatton for e\.cnomK independence, personal fulfill 
ment. ^nd an appreciation for the dignity of ^ork ^ 

Despite ad^iCe to allov^ the Loncept of v^areer education some time for 
seasoning and experimentation, tentative programs ^ere initiated and a 
Ifke number of definitions, for career education appeared. Efforts of 
different ^tate departments of education produced this samplin^^ of 
definitions t**^ * 

1 Care^education is a concept through ^hich^lt teachers/in alJ 
cumcalum areajk. assist mdividuaU ^ each educational level to. 
make <^ontinuous progress in acquiring the abilities necessary to 
nianage the career aspects of their li\es in ways that ^ both 
personally satisfying and p/bducttve. (Georgia) 

2 Career education is a s>stenfiatic» comprehensive* and v^ontinual ^ 
learning process from kindergarten through post high school 
designed to assist each indi\tduaJ to ^sess rewarding career 
choices. (Colorado) \ ^ 

3 Career education is aJI educationaJ activities and experiences 
through v^hich mdi^duals Jezm about themselves in relationship to 
lifestytcs and to the world pf work. (Jowa) \ 

4 Career education is the system whtph delivers the skills and 
knowledge people need to explore, understandi \nd perfnmi their 
\anous life roles^ — as student, worker, family meml)er, and cituen- 
(Michigan)' \ 



5 Carcer education an educational proce^^s v^here people gam 

kno^hledgei attitude^i av^arene&Si and skills necessar> for succe^ jn 

the world of work (Nevada) ' 
6. Career education is a concept designed to provide ^tudent^ v^iih 

necessary jnformatiun and developmental expenences to prepare 

them for living and working in society,. ^Ohip) 
7 Career education is an educational prckess onentmg all education 

and trainin| to\vard enablmg an individual to be skillful v^ith his or 

her life (Kansas) 

Collective!) , the National AsMxiation of 9ute Directbrs of Vocatronal 
Education viewed career education 'as the following: 

A viable s>stem of learning expenences ^^hich ^iV, assist all >outh to 
acquire useful infonnation about, the occupational structure of the 
econom>i the alternatives of career choice, the obligations of 
involvement in the total work forte, the intelligent detennination of 
personal capabilities and aspiratiunSi the requisites for all occupatjonsi 
and the opportunities to prepare for gainful and useful empio>ment.^ 

4 

The fast growing number of local and sUte\vide programs chose 
emphases which were unique and identified aaivities and directions 
which complemented onl> their ovtn adopted definitions. However 

. . . virtually ever> program included the phases of awareness, 
exploration* andpreparationi and almost every definition included the 
following^ 

a Career education is concerned with education for work, both paid 
arKl unpaid. 

b- Awai^ness and exploration i9f self is as important as and must be 
related to awareness and exploration of the ^oM of work. 

c. A m^or goal is to increase individual career options. 4nd to make 
work possible, meaningful and satisfying fof eveiyone, 

d. Because attitudes are formed earl> inlife.careereducationshould 
_ begin withtthe first >ear of school (or earlier* in the home), and 
\. because the nature of work changes, career edt/cation must 

continue- throughout life, 
e The program must involve the entire communit> alid all parts of 
the school program,'* 
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The culmination of effort ax the federa] level to provide a gdnenc 
definition of career educaU.on depends upon the acceptance/ of a 
generously comprehensive definitton of work y 



■Work IS conscious effort, other th^n that involved m act/vnjes vvhose 
primary parpo^ either copjng or relaxauon, aimed U produv^mg 
benefits for oneself and/or for oneself and others ^ \ ' . 

, In this sense work i^ cited as a common element m the ex[(enences of 
all humankind and v.an be partivularly useful anyone searohmg for a 
reason to engage in formal learning Few can quarrel with the 
jnevitabihty of a society s need to produce ^nd vmth an individual's sense 
of satisfaction gained through achievement and av^oomplishmentsr >o 
v^ontinued the rationale. PreparaUon for work wjII represent one of man> 
goals" for education while work' ibelf refuses the limitations of a stn<?f 
economic definition and "reaches beyond to'* the broader aspects of 
productivity in one's total life style — includmg^leisure ume *'* 
Therefore, the L' S, Office of-Career Education has concluded. 

Inageneriv. sense, the definition of "career education" must obviously 

be denved frorn definitions of the word6 "cateer'-and "education." 

In seeking a genens, definition for career education, these frords are 

defined a* follows: 

"Career" is the totality of work one does in his or her lifetimer 
"Education" js the totality of experiences through which one 
learns 

Based on these t^^o definitions, "career education" is defined as 
follows: 

"Career education" is the totality of experiences through which 
one learns about and prepares to engage in work as part of her or his 
way of living 

"Career." as defined here, is a developmental concept beginning in 
the >er> early year^ and continuing well Jnto the retirement years. 
"Education/' as defined heret -obviously includes more than the 
Jo'rmat educational system Thus, this generic definition of career 
education is purposely intended <o be of a very broad and encompas- 
sing nature. Ac the same time, tt js mtcnded tobcv^onstderably less than 
all of life or one's reasons for Iivmg.^^ 



. GOALS AND EXPECTATIONS 
OF CAREER EDUCATION 



' ,Co[iSidera(ion of the scoj)e^nd potential of Ldreer edui^^ition hdb. 
^ , included ^ full range of clain^^. ev^) inf)d|m|^bk eJui^atiunal g04l fron) 
increased interest in science. expcnWnts M the ^fourth-grdje teveJ (o 
nf)ds!kive reforn) of the entire An^ehcan^dui^^UDn e|iteipri!»c. A growing 
consensus of career educationists jdentif> wjthf^ feasonabl) n^ixlest 
aspirations for /the n^oven^enh perhaps [nost cWrW artn^uUted through a 

' ver> recenti) revised set ofterf *Meamer outcome for taretr eduCd- 
iionl**** They follow belOw: 

Career education &eeKs to produce individuals ^vhu» when the> leave 
schooj (at any age or at any leveJ). are: ' 
^ I . Con^petent in the basic acaden^ic sk^ls required for adaptabjlit> m 

4^ur rapidly changing society. 
2- ^Equipp^d with good woi^ habits. \. 

3. Equipped with a persQnall> n^eaningful set of work values that 
' foster in then) a desire to work. 

4. Equipped with career decision making skilJs, job hunttn^ skills, 
and job-getting skills. ^ . 

5 Equipped with job-specific occupational skHls and interpersonal 
skills at a level tfiat will allow then) to gain entry into and attain a 
* degree of success in the occupaEionaJ society. i 
"6.^ Quipped with a degree of ^elf understanding and understanding 
of educational -vocational opponunilies sufficient for n^aking 
sou^d career decisions. ' - ' I ^ 
1. Ay/Bfepf n^eans avaiJable to them for oontwuing and recurrent 
f education. ^ . / 

8 Either |)laced or actively seeking pJacetnentjn a paid occupation, 
in further education^ or in a vocation consistent with their^current 
career decisions. , ^ - 

9. Actively seeking to jind meaning and meUningfuJness through 
work in productive use of teifiJre time. 

10. Aware of means available 'to themselves for changing car^r 
^ options — of societal and personal c6nstrajnts impinging on career 

alternatives. 
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There is cvidtmt,e lh\H U verv dJhge^H stud) of the career education 
movement, mvuivifijt a^c^piftiH) sele^^teil rcpresenldlion of , qualified 
penons. has^produ^txl'^lnd pres*^nteil these ten learner outcumes as 
NUitaHe lor us't; in the pri>tiu^t evi)!uation of career education S>nth^^JS 
literature reminds ecfucators o* thte fciUpwiR^: 

these learner outcome goals'*dre int^ed to appl> to persons 
leaving the formal ikiucattonal system for the wcrJd of v^ork. Jhcy are 

* i^nt intended to be apphca^Je vvhcnever the person Jeave^ a pact^cular 

* school ^ the appl)cabilit> oftheseleanief<x)tcome^oalswiUvar> 
From individual to individuaJ tis jvvell asfrornonelevel of education to 
anofi^er This Js consistent with the developmental nature^ and the 

, basic assumption of mdr\tdual differences, inherent jn the concept of 
career ctlucatron ^- - - ' " 

^In ad^tUorj to ihe basic agreemen\ jccgardmg individual Jeamer 
objfec'tivqs, the Ofrtce Of Career Education (^\^ithintlie0ffi<^ ol" Education 
and the U S Depanmcnt of'Health. Education, and Welfare) has 
compiled a rather thoughtful list of.basic ecfucational poJtcy change:^, 
which aref advocated b> career education! The suggestions are ^jncJuded in 
this report to cbnf> further the total thrust of the career education 
movement and to provide additional ^onte^t concerning probleins 
associated w^h thee valuation o£«5areer,edMcatton. The ultimate success, 
of the goals valued b> ^n> segment of education is directly influenced by 
the conditions. \Mthin the \^ hole of Aipencan education. The fourteen 
education^ hanges below have three basi^ suppositions, i 1) ^vhlletmtlai 
implemehtatibn of career education programs wdJ be relatively inexpen- 
sive, total educational refonrtJs going lobe expensive^ ii) a substantial 
ponion of the ad<J]tipnal funds required eouJd be fgund m remedial and 
alternative c<lucationa) systems, and (3) the days of educational 
isolationism are pistr*" The follo\^ing are th£ educational changes. 

1 Substantial increases m the quantity, quality, and variety of 
vocational education offif rings at the secondary scho9>l levetand of 
occupational education offerings at the postsecondary school 
level. 

2 Increases m the number and variety of educational SsfOn>e options ^ 
available to students with a de-emphasis on the presence of clearly 
differentiated college preparatory^ general education, and voca- 
tional education ctmiculums at the secondary school level 
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3. The installation ofperformanLe evaluation, as an altemati\e.tothe 
, sfnct time requirements impoi^eJ by tTie traJittonal Cameg»e unit* 

as J means of di>:>essing ind certifying educational accomplish- 
ment. 

4. The installation of systems for granting educational credit for* 
, ' U^rnrng th4t takes place oijjsi4e the walls of the school ^ 

5. Increasing u^e of noncertificated persorfnel from the business- 
industry faN^r community as eJifcational resource persons in the 
educational System's total instructional program. 

6 The creation of an open-entry, /)penexit educational system that 
allows students to combine <^choo)jng with.worlC in wa>^> that fit 
their ne^s^and educational motivations. 
. 7^iibs(4ntiaJ hicreases m prugran^s of adult and recurrent education 
as a responsibility of the public school educational system. 
^ , i Creation of the year-round public school system that provides 
multiflk points during any 12 month pen od in whichKastuden't will * 
leave the educational 'Sysierfi. 
9., Major overhaul of teach^ education progrants and gradM^te 
programs in education aimed at incorporating thccarcof education 
. ; concepts* skilts^ and methodologies'! 
10. Substantial increases in the career guidance* counseling* place- ' 

mentrai;id follo\v up functions as parts of Amencan educatioh. 
IL Substantial increases m program and schedute flexibility that 
allovjl classroom teachers^ at alMevels* greaier^utonojny and 
' * '^r^e^om tp choose educational strategies and devi±>e methods and 
materiaK they determine to be «ffecti\e io increasing pupil 
^ achievement. . ' ' * ' 

12. Increased utilization of edticationat tcchnol6gy for gathering, 
processing,* and disseminating knowledge required in^ the 
teaching-leamii^^ process. * ♦ . ' i 

13. Increased participation by students'^ teachers* parentst and niem- 
bers of the business-industry tabor community in educational 
^pplicy making. f 

14. Incrca^d partjcrpadon^by formal educational institutions in 
comprehensive community educational and human services ef' 
fdi^s.'* ' • 

While thesucxpsful achievement of ^oals valued by career education 
LS n^dependentuppn the extensive modificaltons of American 6(Jucation 
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cil^ above* a rcMcw of research fin^ingi ^^hich reflect!* career 
education's mission ^;^uulj be remi!k!k if it omitted ^u^h Mgnificant 
suggestions 



. * CRITICISM 

The career education effon is not ^^ithout criticism* some moderate 
arKlcautlonar>;^omecdastjc and c>m^lf a^^general revie^^ of thecntical 
ana[>si.s reflects professional concern for the movcmem'i poientiaL A 
recent issue of the one professional journal designed to ''provide a forum 
for professional discussions on the subject of career education* the 
Jountal of Career Edu cation, ^'^^ was dcveted entirely to a cniiLal 
appraisal .The journal noted* ''There are arttcJes in this issue which 
provide an analytical criticism of career education that have never been 
published before m the Ifterature of career education.''^^ Selected 
conclusions and observations from this i>ource are representative of the 
current status of criticism. 

Expressing a tentativeness about"^ becoming committed to a career 
education curriculum. Morris compares the approach to (J) Karl Marx s 
dialectical materiaJism and its relation to education, (2> the American 
version of the Puritan wefk ethic, and (3) an existentialist perspective. 
After, puzzling the merit of bnng^ng SLhooling and life into closer touch 
with one another. Morris conclude^hat ''Career education is an exciting 
new way of probing that connection."*^ Newsome's analysis is Jess 
spdtnaUtiveashe pronounces, 'It seems ratKer nai\e to believe that new 
, programs in education. «ill substantially change the pattern of pubhc 
' education It seems even more naive to believe that su<.h programs will 
cure social and educational iH^ '^^^ ^liile con^idenng the recent hisfory 
of the U,. S (^flice of Education and its political nature. Q. Smith 
concludes that career education is little more^than a new label for a 
resurrected Jifo adjustment education,'**. P. L. Smith is scnsitjyc to the 
particular applications X)f career education thrustss argjuing that students 
being prepare for the world of work may be mampulated m a manner 
counter-productive to positive sociai growth.*^ 

According to Qnecne; 

t I 

We must be on guard against the* sanguine acquiescence that 
discourages critical thought. And this is why it is so important to 
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i)[itro4uce into Ca^er Education progrdiTu» the kinds of materials that 
n^ake self-expressjon po2>sible . . Without such questioning. Career 
Education uitl cre^le' compliant. Hndll> desperate workersi unaccus- 
^ torped to pondenng', their wa>s of being in the world.'* , ' 

Gf^ene ponrd)s the cautious, waiting attitude of the morehufnanistiv 
Lntk v^ho uants career educationists to attend to the business of making 
their curricula me^aningf^l to >ouAg4eamer^ in the process of becoming 
human beings, and sh^ is not convinced this task is addressed. 
Mean^vhile* Neff takes is^ue v^ith the very ambitious pei^ons ^^ithin the 
career e^^lucdtion Lommunlt} ha propose that career preparation should 
be the primar> focus of all^SLhoolmg. summarizing wjth the follo\^ing. 

To the ^questic^h.^^'Does, career education have a proper place in the 
total spectrum of educat^nal concerns? ' the <<ns\ver'is an emphatic 
yes. To the question, '"Does career education deserve a position of 
dominance under \^hich all^other educational objectives are to be 
subsum^"*'" theans^ver isafiequaJJ> emphatic no. Education can have 
no sfngle. monolithic aim if Mjch would subvert a full and ^ree 
reaJi^lion .of .oth^r^ equally^ wonhy^airns.*'' 

t^charitibJecnticismsare^leveledat v^PC^r education b> Grubband 
Lazersoni wh<\ argue: \ ' 

First* . tfiat career education is bast^^Jy a reconstitution of 
vocationaJ education, an^ttrJier reform uith a simiJar purpose* and that 
career education js JikeJ> to rephcate vocational education's failures. 
Second - ■ tl^|Whe assumptions career educators make about 
education. vbork^Sid the Jabor market,are erroneous^ and [third] that 
the ills career education proposes to soJve — unemployment* under- 
employment* and' worker dissatisfaction — are intrinsic to our 
economic system, and consequentl> that career education is a holJo\^> 
if not an individious* refornl.^A , , 

This Jcngth> attack on i^e mQvement precipitated an equaU> lengthy 
repj> from the Office of Career Education* a response which entreated 
other critics to "pay sdme attention to our basic concef^tlial state- 
ments/'*' • * 

In summary, much ofthe criticism of career education is directed at the 
movement's vagueness, i.e. the scope* goals*propereiT\phasis at various 
Jevdis of schooling* infusion verMJs separate subject* involvement of 

f 
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hornet* buMness. lat^r. ami indu&^y Cnui.^ hd^e i.onMMent]> noted ibe 
\er> *niprevsi\e ma|:ni(ud« of g^o^^th *md di.i.epuni.e ^^hich^ha^ been 
earned b> j^jt^cr education^Ln onJ> )ear^* bu( jhese i^ritfc:; remind 
leaders in the effort that^^vi.ouQtabitit) time ib. at hand^ The vjMbilit><xvon 
dunng i.areer educaNorr\< earl) .growth wjK make^ the continuing 
development MitnerabJe ^ i.u^)^t£h^nsive e^^aluatJon b> the watchfOl 
community of education britics. | 

PBOBLEM^~IN EVALUATING 
CAREER EDCK^ATION 

it seem^ fair tu asume that the ^^<iltiaU^ p(oces!k for each significant 



pfienomenon m eiigcaUon is frjuihiV+fT m<\ue evaluation difficulties 
The as^e^sment of i^areer education is ncj exception to this assumption. 
While comprehensive' and s>stemaHl evaluation efforts are being 
conducted' Ln all geography areas and%t representative levels^of 
mstructioh** Hoyt adniits that. ' - * 

Proi>lems associated with evaluation of i^arcer edui^ation are compli- 
i^ated b> the developmental natjureof theVareer edui.ation concept, b> 
thcnewnes&oftheconcq)t*and its^mtrodui.tion in th^miJst of a strong 
call for accountabiht> in all oi education* and mo&t of alj. b> the ^act 
that career education ^eek^ to remain a cijncept to be infu&ed into all , 
existing educational programs rather than a new apd separate program 
specialty tn education.^' . j 

Bnefly* sdect%<lj<C}ii.erhit regarding the assessment oT career educa- 
tiop are noted here as context for the growing bod> of evaluation, 
mrormation which follows; ^ , 

Raymond and Ra>mon<t-have di^ussed several common obapcles 
encountered ipevaruation^someareuniijue to i^areer e^Ajutionand others 
are mlllston^s4o most praciitionei^'^^ 

-V I The lack of program dcfinitiPo- ^ - only a few locations on the 
national scene having anythmg that* resembles a >^e]l defined 
compreKehsive program. Inadptjuatc definiti6n with resultant weak 
controh can contribute td studies which produce little or no 
significant difference!^ " \ ^ 
2 a goodly podtonof the (c^cer education) objectives that many 
programs include w'ould be achieved by'theMudertis whether or not 



, ■ the>!\^ere;^cu^it participants nin a cdreej'educdtionj)ro|ram. The 
' Identification or apprapriate program objectives mandatory. 
y. T}^etestbu>ing,'de\elopingjiilemmd, sev.unngor^.oHMniv.ungteMi 
v^htchr satiif>* the criteria* depth of content* comprehenMveness of- 
Ldrcer development conc^ti and carters v^overed* v-ongruenc> wnth 
project^ philosophy* bias such ai> socioeconomic* ^i»ex occupation 
Mereot>pe^* education^ leveb of v^orkent* ethniCt^and changing 
social structure* level of cognitive d^^lmam/controventjal item^ v^ith 
respect o(communit> political base* reading level* diagnostic dnd 
summative purposes |>ooI of items of self-selection* aryJ, finally, 
and perhaps most importantly, ^ompatability s^ith iksired, student 
' outcomes, ' . * j 

4 The tendeni.) to identify one's ^,areeredu^.at^on program as beiqg 
concerned pnmanl> with self au^arenes^ and attitudinat factors, 

' thus, difficult to measure cqnventionally. 

5 Gravel ng resistance to the extensive use of evaluationdevKes in the . 
classroom. " . ^ ; 

6. Accurately disi-eniin^s^hetheredui.ationaloutcomes*erejndeeda „ 
- function of program activities or the function of other intervening 
variables, * . ^ ^ I ' 

7 The diffiLulty ai^ociated ^nh designing evaluation Mudies y^l^ich 
identify those causal factors to >^hich significant student grov^th^can 
be attributed. , \ 

8 The temptation to accentuate positive results and ignore the 
negative findings* especia)Ly*when funding is at Make 

Accofdtng to Dataa: , ' - - . - 

Evaluating whether an idea works v^hen it's been tried is relatively 
infrequent in vareer eduv^ation evaluation. The ability to distinguish 
v^tearl} the impact of v^ell implemented programs from the results of 
those vthere the idea has not really been tried may be pivotal to public 
judgment about the cumulative value of career education.^'* 

McLaughhn points to the magmtude of cdu^^ational change envisioned 
b> the carcet education movement: ^ 

Given the lack of "fit" betvteen traditional evaluation paradigms and 
loi.al reality T v^hat is needed for i^areer eduv^atioh^hent 15 not just better 
measures ^uf an entirely new paradigm. The {Problem with most 
evaluation models presently In use i^ not simply one of inadequate or 



inappropriate measurement, the problem has to do vvith the logic of tlie. 
' research itself Unless an evaluation paradigm js conceptualized so 
to accurately .reflect the process of chaDge jn the local setting, 
evaluation cannot be expected tu provide valid data that would inform 
program and pohc>'deeisions 

, After presenting evidence'<jf career education^ remarkable gro\^th 
sinc^l97^Sewell remarks, ''It is tair to i^a>, ho\ivever, that career 
education ha±i^ to date, been accepted more on faith than on the b^isjs of 
demonstrated achievement Although slightl> simjNar XO the other 
difficulties regarding evaluation cited here, SewclPs svnthesis of the 
' critical probients facing the ev4luation of career education is a representa- 
tive conclusion:f^ 

1 Traditional evaluation designs ^ technii^ues, arid instruments do not 
ap|>ear to be sufficiently sensitive^ to be useful in most natural 
settings and to detect changes jn important w^arcer education 
vanabies. \ * ' ^ 

2 It is nT)t sufftcLcnl to look ^nl> aj^jjfogram resoufCes/ treatments, 
* and outcomes if we \iV4nt to fulbf understand when 4nd fio\iV career 

education \iVorks^ We must also analyze the various change 
strategies used, the organizational climate ih which change is 
attempted, and the mteractjons between the "subsystems of The 
institutionkl attempting to implement career educatjpn. 

3 The public, in gene/al* including legislators and t^p bureaucratic 
policymakers, does not understand the comt)lexltle^ ipvolv^ in ' 
evaluation We have simply not ^^m^unicoled that^it Is adiff^c^lt 
venture that will take a long time^ considerable funding^^nd mar^ 
mistakes before techniques are perfected and concLusice results ^an 
be shown . ' ^ 

4 Until we can impress upon people at af) lecelt^ of education and 
policymaking that evaluation is a management tool for improcing 
programs as \velt as a consideration m funding iledsions and that it , 
fnust receice adei^uate time and funding to be i^one welL ^e are 
hound to continut' jthe practice of being asked to deliver too much 
100 fast too late . f 

5. Perhaps the most difficult problenufor career education ecaluation 
lies mthe fact th^t jt has been described to many people asa \^ay <^ 
improving basiC skills Career education is only one of many 
variables tsome perhaps unknown) affecting academic achieve- ► 
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menc. Until ^ have a better understanding of how to implement 
career education to maximize it&^ects on baste sKitJs attainment 
and until we know how it interacts othef critical variables, ii 
may be necessary to tone down the immediacy of our promises. 

The career education evaluation process includes obstacles, concerns, * 
and problems, but reactions to the difficulties are consistcntl) positive 
and hopeful throughout the literature. 



RESEARCH RNDl^GS 

The research findings in this report emphasize all evaluation of the 
effectiveness CKperienced b> the career education (Amculam m bnnging 
about achievement within the^sic^ade^ic skills domains. ^liUe other 
educationally sound claims axe made for the entire career education 
movement, the unique prablemsassociatjed ^ith these morevomphcaied, 
goals will take time to solve. A comprehensive evaluation effoft is 
underway and significant findings are forthcoming. In the meantime there 
isa substantial body ofdata available for review regarding the anticipated 
contribtitton 'whiph career education may express regarding basic skills 
development Additionally, while several goals cited by career 
^educationists are heavily dq>endent upon concomitant modifications of 
the greater American education process (See the prev ious chaptet ' Goals^ 
and Expectations of Career .Education''), any change in U.S.education 
will conclude that basic academic skills competency is foremost in 
importance. 

For much of the remainder of this report there will be a conti nuing 
refer^>^<^ to one particular description of findiogs^^ document sponsored^ 
by the U. S Office of Education* Office of Career Education, and 
authored by Dr Robert D Bhaerman.** This writct is^reatly indebted to 
the Office of Career Education and Bhaerman for sharing th is most rece/it 
descriptive lanaly sis of the research about basic academic achievement 
arid career education. ' ■ . 

Bhaerman** reviews selected findings in relation* to academic 
achievement which were preliminary to hisanalyais* including Bryant's 
conclusions after a review of twenty career education -related studies that. 

Indications are that the evaluations of many 1975-76 programs may 
' contribute substantially to the Knowledge no^availabb concemmgtho 
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m^emeUtionbhjp of^areer education and academic achievement. Soft 
' ^lah^ve indKated that positive changes in the^lf coni^cpt^ and v^orK 
habits^oT !kQme students H^^^ taken ptai^e, FoUomv up studies, indeed^ 
ma) nel rnofie hard data that career education can ajd the development 
ol !ktu(ient^' dt^ui&ition qF the fundamental ^kill^^ — readings \^nting. 
and aritfiimetic j 

Worthmgton and,the Development A^^ociates agree that lhere*arc 
Jcvr fonnal Mudies Mvhich investigate the relationship betMveen career ^ 
eduwation and academic skills development. Examples of more informal 
reportinginclutieresuJtsgleane4throughtwoFY 1975 projewti> ouloflhc 
Office of Career Eduction, edited by Bhaerman:^^ 

Evidence in relation to Goal # I (academic achievement) is found m a 
report submitted b> the Indiana State Department of PubJic Instruction 
tCSOE Grant No G00750 2396)- The document reports* amongother 
activities, a program develops b> the Lakeland School Corporation. 
The program wiis provided to approximatel> 40 eleventh graders who 
exhibited hard core reading protifems All of them had hi&tones of 
repeated faituresand the expected concurrent negative anitudesto\^a||^ 
anything academic. ' A teacher and an aide \vere able to achieve 
Jrarnatic reversals in attitudes and sKiIJ tncre^s b> using a vanet> of 
k^areer related ap(iroa«hcs, guest^speakers and information filmstnps. 
The results ^ere so en^-ouraging that thexhool board maintained the 
^ program as a continuing activity supported entirel^^^h local funds. 

In Rockford. Illinois, (USofe Grapt No- W)7502397) teacher 
interviews were t^onducted with questions on I^tening, speaking, 
riding and wntif^ skills* and on arithmetic of^erations/problem 
sol ^ ing and measurements skills. The design included a i^ontrol group 
of teachers not involved with CE and an expenmentat group who , 
mfu^ed CE6nJ> in language arts and measurement in math. Almost alJ 
ca^s of teacher observed increases in communication skills occurred 
\n tplasStuoms with high infusion. Teachers reported that integration of 
CE concepts had a definite impact on achievement m communication 
sKjIIs. especially writing. Marked improvements were noted m form, 
content, organization, and clarity of wnttenniatenal and ^lOcabuJary. 
The greatest improvement was found in poor or remedial ^students. 
Improvement also was noted m reading^habit^and interests, attributed ^ 
to new interest spark^ by career exploration. Little Improvement 



<{]fference v^zs found between expenmenuJ and LontfoJ groups m math 
skills, except in the area of measurement vihich was the onI> math 
skjil in which CE activities were integrated. ' ;^ 

Contmuing* the ^haennan report includes several chara(^(ftrfetics 
which are noteworthy '^'^ The exact language of eaJi research >vbs used, 
the review wasVntten for laypersons* and'pnmar) resources were used 
in all cases— a total of 38 studies from the early to mid-l970*s. 
-^[nformauon is provided to allow the readers to see for themselves the 
.dimensions of each project, the' focus on the data was narrowed to basic 
sRHH, mi the limitations of the anaJysis were recogmied. Ful!> 
understanding the analysis is enhanced when the following nine 
considerations are explained:^^ t 

\ Subject mauer focus The majofity of the studied focused'on, 
mathematics (28 studies) and/or reading (23) Hovt^ever* data also 
were reported on language arts ( 14) — including spelling, vocabul* 
ary, English, and oral and v^ntten communication, studies, skills 
(4), social studies (3). and science (2). The subject matter focus of 
several studies (6) were unspecified. 
2^ Project locations The studies were conducted nationwicte. in the 
Northeast states (17 studies). Southern states (8)* Middlewestern 
states (9), and Far Western states (4) However, some of the studies 
of the Research and I>evelopmertt Labs cohered several sites, e.g.* 
one of th^ studies of the Northwest Regional Educational Labora- 
tor> had pilot sites in Oregon, Washington. Montana, and Alaska 
and one of the studies of the Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
had implementation sites in Georgiat Louisiana. Iowa* and New 
% York. ' . " - 

3 Research designs. Procedures varied greatly. The use of pre-tests 
and post tesu were indicated in the majority of the ^tudics <25>* the 

' use Qf control groups were indicated to the lesser degree'(I3J. 
Remaining studies employed several procedural approaches, finall/ 
representing an impressive variety of designs. 

4 Instruments. The most vt/idety used standardized test was the' 
Comprehensiv€;Test of Basic Skills<l4). A numberof other equally 
reliable tests were used as well as several critenon-referenced , 
measures (4), 

5 Stze of sample. There was a great variability tn the number of 
^ students involved in studies The range ran from as few as five to^s 
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rna^ ^ several hundred sludent^^ B> dnd large, the sample sjzes 
appeared to be significant m number 

6 Groile ieieh The following frc^ueriv^v distnbuuon iJ> presenied 
indicate the scope of the studies, the first hgure the grade level and 
rtie second Jigure is tor the number ot studies Kdg /3. 1/6: 2/9, 

''3/14, 5/10,6/13. 7/10. 8/14, 9/13. [0/12, 11/16. 12/1 Land 
Adult/ 1 

7 Sfa}t5fudl dndiysn Again, d vanet) ol approaches were specified, 
' eg. univariate and multivariate analyses of variance. ^anahsis of 

covanance, t-tesLs, F-ratios, significant levels (P), regression, 
analyses, etc ^ - 

8 DeUmuanons of (he studies' Several studies gave no d^lmitations^ 
but, of those identified, the rolloi^ing points were noted with 
greatest frequenv.>. problems rclattrij: toestabi4;>hing control groups 
and expen mental designs ( 15), problems relaUng to testing proce- 
duresl6). problems relating to procedures for impJemeriftng theCE 
program, e g , thet>tudents did not receive a concentrated exposure 
(4). [n addition, several studies identified problems relating to 
the short time penod cohered by the project, e g., the time required 
for proper implementation, the sliort intervention pentld, and the 
fact that, basic skills take years to develop and/or modif>. 

9 Career education thatm^nt. For the nfiost part, the CE treatments 
described in the analysis desvnpt4on by Bhaerman reflected the 
Overall approach which often is^jsented in the following 
sequen^g^^gmnmg in the elementary school ^nd continuing 
thix)ugh college educatio^enfiphasizing the jJrocess of career ' 
development — including career ai^aremss^ career explorauon^ 
ci^rc^r motivation, career" Jft'^iiu;? maktng, ^ss^ci preparation, and 
career entry 

Over half of the studies (24 j indicated the development of specific-^ 
cumculunfi guides, units, learning nfiodutes. or lesson plans The 
teaching strategies were often referred to as "therinfusiotujfocess" 
in which ciimculum units were mtegrdted into career infomiation 
Staff development, in service progranfis, and workshops ot^anous 
sons were specifically mentioned in a nunfiber of instances (18), as 
^vere the yse of comnfiunity resources, field trips, or site visits ( 10), 
and ''hand^,on" experiences (8> 

The range for program length was wide, but the majority of the 
studies appeared'to be for one acadenfiic year. 

\2\ 



f This revie* of (he \er> comprehensive and ^holarI> nature of the 
Bhaerman repon is intended as pan of the rationale for ihcluding the 
representative set of fir;dtngs and conclusions \vhich follm. 

A National Institute of Education search turned up onl> two doctoral 
dissertatiqm which related directl> to career education and academjc 
achievement Feit^^ reported no statistical!) significant differences 
bet^iveen experimental and control groups in levels of rcadjng and math in 
the 4th and 5th grades. This dis^rtation ^vasa ratherylimited field stud> 
\^hich lacked proper control of the expenmental situation. The other 
doctoral stud^i Bryant.^^ reported statistkall) significant gain£ m the 
total test tetier>, vgcabular> .language, mechanics, and expression — all 
fftvonng the experimental group. This researcher affirmed that the 
integration of career educa'tion concepts can have positive effeptj^ on 
cognitive growth. 

Bagley ^tempted to determine whether one teacher's effectiveness 
would improve after adopting a career educfltion onented teaching 
approach and c6ncluded that math achievement had not significant!) 
improved, but that greater achievefnent in reading was statistical!) 
significant at the .02^ \t\t\.*^ A stud> conducted in a middle school " 
setting indicated that the career education group improved more in terms 
of grade level equivalence in reading than the non-career education 

' sample. a 4difrerence inreadihganda .2 diffierenceinmath. Thesegains 
W'ere considered modest, but consistent* b) Gagliardi/^ Another stud>, 
conducted with slow learners and disadvantage >outh, found that 
students in the 9th grad^gained an avcjage ot L7 year^ thrcjugh 

vtmplie mentation of*a c^freer education program while lOth graders 

^mproved an average years, using the same program. Lapinsky 
concluded that the program facifitated better adjustment to ±^hooldnd the 
improvement of basic skills/^ 

SiK fairly siipilar unified school district studies disclosed generally 
favorable re sufo for career education programs. Green and Hildebrandt** 
carried, out one study which led t^em to conclude that there was 
considerable evidence to substantiate that expenmental ^tudentj^ would 
score sig^ficantty higher on standardized tests. Their ftndings, after 
recognizing some contamination problems with the control groups, 
showed the experimental groups exceeding in first grade readings and in 
both math and reading at the 2nd and 4th grade' levels. Two ^mtlar 
studies. conducted in New York, and Delaware.*^ revealed no significant 
achievement gains as both groups (experimental and control) made 
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typical improvements between pre- and post-teMs. Momson'^ ^tiidy ii^ 
lndian4^^ i^uikentrated on the i^redUun^ofte^Lhera^drenebs* the students 
did not receive a Loncemrdted expo&or&toi.areer edui^dtiun* dnd growth 
gain& in language and reading ^kill^ ranged from .6 to 3.3 yean, 
avemging I 5 >ear& per student. A stud> in Kansa^^^ over a penod of 
several >edrs prei^ents considerably more data. After the second year 
e^diuation &ul>stantia] firo^th reported tn all nine^ academic 
tested in grades three and &jx« but suti&tically significant differences^ 
between i-pntrot and expenmental groups *ere not existent. Jhjrd >ear 
evaluations ^ere simildr m findings-, again substantial gams ^ere^rndde 
by both groups ofstudents. Huffman has recently advised those interested 

^ihat, while signtficdnt differences sffere not shown, continued growth m 
achievement ^as impressive. He further stated that'thc career eclui^atio^ 
program neither enham^eJ nor inhibited the traditujnal leammg^ro^/^ 
^hile including many tji^ti cities that promote awareness* exploratie^ and 
decisioh making skills. The sixth distnct^ide stud^, in Fhilademhia.^^ ' 
favored ^reer eduuition di^tivities m reading <nd math, fn eigh^qionths 
the expenmental group of reading interns game(^ five academic month^in 
comparison to negligible gains for control group interns, in math, fou^ 
academii. months gams ^ere sho^n for the expenmenul group interns 
with no improvemerit for control group students. , 

County school systems have conducted several studies over the past 
fe^ years of career education's growth. From a study conducted in 
Lincoln County, West Virginia* Olson*^ supports \he conclusion that 
utilizing expenential activities to ill ustrateabstraU symbols and concepts 
related to i^areer education goals ts an effective method of increasing 
academic achievement by reporting, adjusted post test means^ for the 
experif^entat group ^ere 1 1 pendent higher on language achievement and 
24.5 percent hjgher on Mathematics achievement, fn an effort to 
delermine whether mtegrdtmg i^areef education ^ould impede growth in 
academjc competence, Simp$>on found that 3rd, 4th, and 5th grade 
students did not experiem^e interference, Simpson extrapolates fC0m ^he 
investigacion to observe that the integrated i.dreeredui.^ttonapproai.h not 

, only provides for essennat basic skills developirient at the same level of 
traditional teachmg^ iti^ontnbutes to career development kr)OAledgethat 

' is not normally taught. 
^ A Dade County. Florida, study^** reported that the acquisition of 
reading skills was somewhat higher for all students in the Career 
education group at the 8lh and 9th grade levels. ConL!lusionj> of this study, 



utilizing i>(ate aiJc aiSei>i>incni instrumenti, i>uied that rdaicU *ichieve- 
ment in the basic skilh ^^iH tjKeJ> surpass both st^tte anit n^ttion^i] norms 
forfnan) schools A PrinceGcorgc'sCount>, Mainland, project^' tested 
selected classes in grades L 3, 6, 7, 9, and 12, combining individual 
classes, across schools atthin grade le\eJs to fprm expenmenial and 
centrol groups With the exception of ^th grade reading and senior high 
language usage and social studies, the cxpeumentaJ groups scored 
significantl> higher. ' 

T\ivo annual reports fronra research project m Union County, North 
Carolina, "'^pite positive results for career education effoHs- Sixth grade 
reading achievement vvas significant!) greater at the level of a .05 
^ difference, but not significant in anithmetic, this during the first >ear. In 
the second >ear the expenme^;Ul students' gains were Mgnifi^ant on two 
subtests in language and the totat,tcst batter). The Kentuck) stud> in 
Region XIP^ was klso reponed on two occasions, 1974 and 1976. 
Considering approximate)) 1 .300 students in grades 4. S, and 1 1, Omvig 
concluded in the 1974 reponthat the acadenfiiL^jchievement levels did not 
var) to an) significant extent in favor of or unfavorable to career 
edi|cation cffons The later stud) , inv olv ing approximatel) 957 students- 
suggested that oseratl the career edoy^Hlon students tended to demon- 
strate higher achievement scores and^H^t the) espev.iall) outperformed 
non career education students at the lower grade levels. Omvig felt that 
significant gains in the lower grad^ was pani) attributable to greater use 
of career education m^tenals ^t those levels 

Kansas and Minnesota are the two states whiuh have turned in research 
reports concerning basic academic skills^ and career education^ 
Smith conducted the Minnesota stud) , a summative evaluation of ^even 
projects involving 10<900 students, grades l-9< and assessed the career 
education infipact on cognitive ^hievement as minimaL differences in 
student achievement were small ^nd not alwa)s in favor of expenmental 
groups, studentsjn expenmental groups tended to have siightl) higher 
mean scores in grades I 3 and 4 6. Explanations for the overall results of 
the Minnesota stud) remind one of problems that seetn to be regular!) 
associated with nfian) studies in career education. (1> the posMbilit) that 
thetestsdid not adcquatel) sample the content emj>hastzedb) teachorsin 
the exemplar) projects, (2) teachers in the control schools had p^haps 
been teai:hing jcareer education concepts, (3) inadequate amount of 
instructional emphasis and time, and (4) one )ear of career education 
instruction ma) be tnsuf][icient In Kansas. Schultz tested 369 seventh' 
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and e?ghth gr^de studenU for achL^\ement gam;* in math. ;>cieAce. 
Bngli^sh , and social Mtidies, There^^^a^> no MgnifiLant differenLC in math or 
English, bil^ the career ^ucaticm poputatioA did Mgnifuantl) bette^ m 
seventh grade t^oc-iaJ stttdie;* and m bevenih and eighth grade SLience- 
Schultz reported that in a statisticaU as well ^ a*.ademic ;>en;>e. career 
education proved to be a success 

Partners in Career ^ucation in Texas concluded a tvvo-phase ;>tMd>. 
the first effort involved 348 ;>todenU in (o\if ;>chools and considered 
language acts and«tocial studies achievements the ^v.ond effort ui>ed tyvo 
^hix>ls and 272 studeijjfefe ana reviewed onl) mathematics achieve- 
ment,^ ■> 

' In Study #1, statistically significant results ,vver^olind m substesh 
dealing with reding vocabulary ^ language- mechanics and expres- 
sion^ and study skills reference ^nd also on total reading scores, total 
language scores and ortthe total test battery . %Tiile the report noted that 
the studies were^not conducted according toh^orous research designed 
cnteria. the reSoi^s re affirmed the "belief that career education can 
make a diffefenc^. Student achievement *as attnbuUble to support 
provided and s^ial efforts of the teachers. \ 

in Study #Z, th&_reg|^^^pecifted that even though fittest ;>cores 
indicated that the groups \vere not accurately matched* the pre- ^nd 
post test. nie^n score differences recorded for the expenmental group 
were higher and a statistically significant difference existed m one 
subtest math, application^ (,0I). The report concluded that the 
methodology for Infusion should help allay fears regarding implonrw^^ 
tation, for the students progressed in every academy area tested al a 
* rate e<)ual to or greater than those not utilizing career education. 

Four FV 75 Office of Career Education Projects provide additional 
data (1) Smith established that a career orienution course designed for 
bilingual adults enhanced reading comprehension to a significant degree 
in approxihiately one half the instructional time required to produce a 
similar improvement through the regular high school diploma/ 
eqijivalency approach The researcher concjuded that adults in the 
bilingual program g^ini^d bask skills faster when occupational^ E^leyant 
content vtas int&^ral^^im skill development. "^2^Ti^g 1^44 suidents 
in grades kiodergarten.^t 4, 9, and 10 for readin^fmdmath achievement 
gains, Minms found insignificant differences between control and 




expertmental group**. ^'^ (3) Stren* in Nc\iV(irk* Jcrbc>, mvqjved846 
^tudenb m grades 2 8 to !>tud> the effect!> of a career educatiofi program 
on reading .and math a^ievement. The^ Vi^a!> no uverall signihcant 
im[Vu\ejmentonre4<4iii^lcst ^lotc^ throtiAopt the grades and unl>, varied 
improvement m math !>core^. aUtiuugh. Iift^rader!> indicated !>ignilican^ 
improvement in both reading and math.^''(4)858 student!> \^ere involved 
in the fourth !>tudj, wherein Bru\^nlee concluded that reading and math 
gains were negligible, but pumted out that the periixl fyx student ^ 
instniction vtis onl> twelve tiveek!> in duration. Kinderg^cn thruugh 
senior high school stut^ents were included tn the evaluation.*^ 

^e detailed and comprehensive Bhaerman report offers' a few 
conclu!>ions which ought to at^ompan> this review uf the dey.n[Hivo 
analysis:*' ■ . . 

]■ It vwuld not be accurate to say that all of the projects were 
full-fledged experimental designs or that the evidence leaned 

^ ov^f»heImingl> toward the experimental groups. The researchers 
themsejve!> pointed oat a number of delimitations in their !>tudies 
and the Data Charts (used in the analysis repon> disclose that the 
expenmental groups did not consistentl> outperform their counter ' 
parts. Yit, the^ovtrall data reassuring. Looking not at 
isolated report, but yiewing the total picture, one can observe the 
situation as quite favor^able. There xire some v^o^ave felt thatCE 
would hurt academic achievement. That is certainly not an 
interpretation tfiis analyst wotitd draw from the data. In my 
opinion^ the data should be enough to whet the appetite of CE 
supporters and critics alik^. 
2| 0{ the 38 studtest the hndings wetc generally supponive of CE in 
certain areas. 19 studies reponed data which indicated that either, 
reading and or mathematics was impacted at either an .05, .OU or^ 
.001 level of significance or* in the case of the R and D laboratories' 
studies, which indicated that the treatment students maintaine4 their 
growth in therbasic academic skills. Sixte(ji studi^ were mo- 
derately supponive in that they reponed data which eith^indicatcd 
reading and/or ftiath grade equivalent score improvement, 
achievement gams for both experimental and control groups, or 
varied impact, i.e., CE neitber enhanced nor inhibited growth In 
these areas. Three' studies reponed data which indicated either 

^ negligible or minimal impact. The axerall observation / wuld 
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make ts that academu ai htevement generally either iinpm ted 
posnhety or, when tt tviw not, it did not interfere with that goaL Jin ^ 
word (two actuatl>)t 1 beUeve that the ^tudie^ can be interpreted 
with guarded optimism. CE surely bus noihing to be ashamed of 
\vh^ it comes to Basic academic achievement. 
3 In some wa>s it is difficult to stjmmartze or be ' analyticaf^ with 
the dSla since they are io comprehensive and since the studies 
Varied 50 greatly. Nevertheless. / M/f if the general directions <u:e 
positive and the overall tendencies are clear r r . . 

The hterature ^hich explain!^ career education consistently excludes 
the notion that students v^ho are involved in a career education program 
shouJd experience achievement gains in the basic academic skili!» with 
sigmficantJy g*reater success th^n through conventiorjaJ curricula. ^Ex- 
planations are also consistent to pi^ftis^that basic skill development will 
not suffer* when career education is impJemeneted. The Bhaerman 
analysis of studies campiements the promise. / 

A fihat note from the Bhaerman study Afers to the resTarchyConJucted 
by Om vig^^ who asked the teachers involved in career educa^on , ^ ' What 
^ was the most rewarding experience you encountered in )^orking with 
your students and CE?" Seven responses .were given, in ^is order. ' 

• Student enthusiasm, enjoyment, and interest / 

• *Qass activities • / 

• Increased academic performance and relevance 

• Increased career awareness and perfonn^nce 

• CompJeted student projects . / 

• Progress of slow leamers and underpjivileged students 

• Community co(^ratjon. * 7 
HcT continued: 

The teachers felt that career educattoivestabJished a relevance to the 
classroom that hid been Jost, and that becatise the students can ^ hpw 
acaHemic subjects will be utilized later^in life they demonstrated a 
greater eageme^ and an increased inquiry Into the world of academia. 
Teacher after teacher referred ta'**the increased interest and attend* 
ance/' to the fact that the students were now ''given reasons for gojng 
to school and. for setting g^ls^'' Their concern for school seemed to 
have resulted oftentjme^^in an improved performance level by ihf 
students One teacher y&aid her mc^t rewarding experience resulted 
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frum the students' jmpruvement inlgrddei> and their changed 4ttJtuJe 
to^^ard \^ork. and another teacher ^dy> xUtb. >ear ai> bejrfg ' the mo^t 
re^^arlling jn all her )eaj^ of teaching. She^aid. ' the children \^ere 
hdpp>. dbi^entee^ ^^ere at anal! tj me ]o^^i,4nd achievement at iheendof 
the >ear ^Jis higher than all m> teaching >ean>/' This improvement in 
the studenti>' academic performance did not. ho^^ever. Munt or 
preclude their gro^^th and develoji^ent in theltreas oit^^elf vOnhdence 
*and ^elf'concept, that should result frori) a career education program ^ 

SUMMAI^Y 

Career ^ucation is vaught up in a Mate of becoming — a t>picaJ 
condition for a budding, relativel) ne\^ movement m education ^^hich 
appears £0 have survived the more tentative i>tate offaddi^m. This rev ie\^ 
of research ha!k accentuated the gro^^ing. developing nature of vareer 
education and J:iai> probabl) preue^^ed more diffivultiei> to be overcome, 
regarding evaluation and research, than recognizing obi>tavlei> ^^hivh 
have been ovcrcome.^ut, Ubyi reflects: 
In ^pite ol thei>e difficulties^ !k>i>temdtK and vonscientjous attempts at 
evaluation of career educafion are currenti) being conducted in 
communities in all geographic sections of the United Stales. . . . Thre 
need for vareful attention to the problems and potential inherent jn 
evaluating career education effonsis obvious. The need iS great at the 
present time and it is sure to increase in the future,*^ 
The prevailing professional attitude vonverning the future of vareer 
eduvdtionT reported b) teachers. pravtitiOnersT administrators* super 
visors, and learners, iS refreshing and positive. The literature which 
discusses carc^ cducatic^n^ from hard research to casual observation^T 
vonve)S an optimistic feeling for this still vaguel) (^fined cumculum 
ne^^comer. This is an uncommon situation in the v>nital ethos of toda>. 
The most t>pKal admission about i^areer education is thai there ismuvh to 
provc^ bMt evaluation message harbingers are ^ncoMraged and v igorous!) 
involved \Mth continuing theevjuatiun process. This \^riter has vometo 
several conclusions about career education: 
L A relativel) ne^^ phenomenonT career education's potential and 
achievements arc steadil> becoming clearer to a rapidly grov^ing 
proportion ^f professional education's populatfon. ' 
2 Career education is a thoughtfully planned response to cntio^ <?f 
formal education, ^^ith nijicb of its rationale. directi) responsive to 
common criticisms. 
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3. The t\ S. Office of Career Education offers (he following geneni. 

definitton for career education. " . . ihe totality of expenence^ 

through ^hjch one learns abo^t and prepares to engage in ^^ork a^ ' 

part of her or his way of liymg/'"^ 
'4 Ten learner outcomes for carefer education have hcen eMabljihcd as 

phmary goali. Thedesjred otitcomes are carefutt} ii)fused, woven, 
integrated into all aspectsof the curricutum. 

5. The ^ucceisful^chievement of gQak valued b> (:areer educairon li* 
^ influence the present Mate of American education. Career 

educationists. have iJutlined st^ggestions for extensive nTodidcation 
of American education * . ' , 

6, Criticism of career ediiuation has been enuOUTaged and endorsed b> 
proponents of the movemenu'Genera]l>. cnticism ha^ been helpful 
to those interested 4n the career education effon. 

1. Because of the nature of maii^ career education goals^, evaluation is 
diflfi(.uit and progress toward solving man> of the difficulties is slow. 
Evaluation problems have been clarified. 

8. The hard research, lo date/hds concentrated on uareer 'education^ 
elfectfegarding^asic academic skills achievement. Evaluating other 
CE goals has been less successful but is underway. 

9. In general, data repon that i^areer edui;ation contnbuxespositivel> to 
basic sKjII performance, especiall) that career education infusion has 
not been a distracting influence. ^ 

]Q. Add^d motivation for learning and improvement of the perceived 
relevance of schooling 3fteie ofen mentioned b> teachers and 
' students who participated In car^ education programs. , 

^ THE NEAR' FUTURE 

. The remarkable growth of uare^ education over suchartlatjvel> short 
pehod of time Considering how s1owl> irignifiLant changes i^ome about in 
education) must now^be ver>.Larefull> monitored, Ho>t fta^s>nthesLzed 
the continuousl) growing bod> of assessment inforrnatioVi and has* 
suggested the fdjlowin^ ideas as the ' ' next steps for^areer education' 

1 tmprox mg<:ompr€henst^en€^^ ofth€ (^E effort. There is a need for 
more buildiiig wide and s>M^wide programs, as opposed to the 
current isolatedi rndtvichiat tScher effon. 

2. Evtiluaftng the €ffe<:ti\eness of CE^ More systematic Valuation 
must be implemented, including longitudinal studie^^ better suited , 
instruments' and traditional evaluative criteria ^ / 



3. Increasing effectheness of use of conimunity resources, Tmc 
collaboration among individuals within the famines, tndu^tneb^ 
labor institutions. 43u$inessesi and schools is necessary at the 
loc^, state^ and national leyds. 
*^Ji4^rtfriio^, low income persons t and CE. Basic to theprocnj&es 
lif cartel ^tication is a reward system forto\v' income per^oni» and 
4 organized la^n the promises must be revitalized. 

5 Improving effeaive^ss ofCEfor special portions of the populo- 
iitftf Additional interest and concern must be directed toward 

I womeni minorities, the physically and mentally handicapped, and 
J gifled/taleme^ individuals. . 

6 ^ Inc^^ising ther&d effort in C&. Both the variety and intensity of 

i'fesearch and development must be increased. 
7. Retention of th^ word **HwJt" as the bidrock^f'he CE concept. 
Work emphasizes t^e huntan need of all people, to do— to 
. accomplish — to achieve. 

8 Clarifying and empfmkJlngthe changing relationships between 
education and work, Educahon/work tdafionships wtll continue 

^ to change; thus/ adaptability skills^ ledtictlon of sexism and 
racism, productive use of leisure time^l within the context of 
changing family relationships — deserve emphasis. 

9 Emphasizing the tnultiple goals of American education. As 
m^aningftilness and purpose for education are resolved^ prepara- 
tion for the world of work-^ne goal atnong goals — must not be 
lost in th^ shuffle. 

' 10 Emphasizing education^ r^orm through application cf a con- 
^ cept Operating as a concept to be integrated with all educational 
■ programs* CE can\:ondnue to prompt reform. 
1 1 Continued in)^ohement as a national, rather than as a federal 
effort. To accentuate the collaboiative efTorl CE must look first to 
. local praams, next to state-wt^ plans^ and last Ho federally 
sponsored projects/funding. 
12. Emphasizing a commonality of^purpose along with diversity cf 
teachingflearniftg opportuttitieSy Jhe basic thnist of CE's^pba- 
ses is entirely complementary to'a variety of productive teaching 
and learning alternatives— this direction must be preserv^. 
^ The^' ideas' are communicated consistently in the research literature. 
The review of what research says about career education implies^ to this 
writer^ a healthy sense of direction for the near future. 
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